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BRIDGES OF CHINA. 


A great number of such canals as were 
described in our last paper, traversing cities | 
and the country in all directions, render 
necessary a number of bridges, and these 
bridges are indeed as numerous as might be 
expected from an ingenious and industrious 
people, exceedingly provident for their own 
convenience and comfort. From the amazing 
facilities afforded by the canals for transport- 
ing weighty burdens by water, these bridges 
do not require to be built of great strength, 
as every object of produce or manufacture 
can be wafted over on rafts or in barges. In 
general, indeed, only foot-passengers use the 
bridges, which are, for the most part, of a 
light, but fanciful and elegant construction. 
They are found of three, five, or seven arches; 
the centre arch being frequently from thirty 
to forty-five feet wide, and sufficiently high 
to let vessels pass without striking their 
masts. Some of them stride across the canal 
with one bold, lofty arch. The elevation of 
these bridges renders steps necessary. They 
resemble in this respect the old bridges of 
Venice, on which you ascend by steps on 
one side, and descend on the other in the 
same way. The reader will readily con- 
ceive the beautiful effect produced by a num- 
ber of these light structures, succeeding 
each other at short distances, for miles and 
miles, where the canal runs in a straight 
line. Some of these bridges are of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and even magnificent. 
There is one near Pekin, built entirely of 
white marble, elaborately ornamented. Others 
are found over the canals of still greater mag- 
nificence, and with a grand triumphal arch at 
each end. And others again, instead of being 
composed of salient arches, are flat from one 
side of the canal to the other, stones or mar- 
ble flags of great length being laid on piers 
so narrow and airy, that the bridge looks as if 
it were suspended in the air. It is a somewhat 
curious fact, that the Chinese censors have 
considered these numerous bridges as luxuries, 
and have more than once reproached the em- 
perors for erecting them. A bridge, construct- 
ed in the eighth century, of iron and bronze, 
was one of the subjects of their reprehension, 
which fell very severely on an emperor of the 































dynasty of Souy, who built forty bridges, all| boats open and shut for the passage of ves- 
in different styles of architecture, in the sin- | sels, which pay a regular toll. 
gle city of Sou-Tcheou. | Of their suspension bridges, the most cele- 
But these canal bridges are immeasurably | brated seems to be that in the province of 
surpassed in magnitude, and occasionally in| Junnan, which traverses a very deep valley 
beauty, by the bridges thrown across rivers,|and an impetuous torrent. It was made in 
or long swamps, and places exposed to inun-|the year 65 of our era. The missionary 
dations. Some of the latter are of prodigious | Kircher describes it with all the astonish- 
extent, and have triumphal arches on them, | ment naturally resulting from its novelty to 
built of wood, in the pagoda style, and splen-| him; for the plan of suspension bridges, of 
didly painted. One of the most celebrated of | which we have now such beautiful specimens 
these is the bridge of Loyang, in the province |in England, was not adopted by the Europe- 
of Fokien. It was seen and described by |ans until two centuries after that traveller’s 
Marco PoJo, and the author of the “ Atlas.”|death. “This bridge,” says he, “is not 
According to the latter authority, who saw /| raised with the cementing of vast stones or 
the bridge twice, it is 5940 feet long by 104 | brickwork, but with iron chains fastened at 
feet broad ; it has no arches, but is formed |either end to rings or hooks, so placing the 
of 300 massy stone piles, over which are laid| bridge to beams above; there are twenty 
horizontally large stones of an equal length, |chains, and every ce consisteth of twenty 
which repose on the columns or piles, and | perches ; many persons passing over together, 
afford a flat convenient passage from one side | the bridge moveth hither and thither, possess- 
to the other. The piles rising out of the | ing the passengers with giddiness and fear of 
water are shaped like a boat or barge with a| the ruin and fall of the bridge, so that I cam 
sharp bow, the acute angle being directed | not sufficiently admire at the dexterity of the 
against the current, that they may suffer the | Chinesian architects, who durst undertake so 
less from the violence and lashing of the | many and difficult works for the conveniency 
waves. The horizontal stones, which the | of passengers.” 
author of the “ Atlas” measured by walking| In addition to their bridges, simply for the 
leisurely over them, are twenty-two paces | passage over waters, they have an immense 
long by two broad, “so that there are,” he | number of others to level their roads, thrown 
adds, “1400 of these mighty stone beams all| from mountain to mountain, over deep ra- 
alike,—a most stupendous work ; and to pre-| vines; and these are frequently approached 
vent the passengers falling off, there are ba-| by excavations and by roads hewn out on the 
lustrades with lions cut in stone on both sides | mountains’ sides of extraordinary dimensions 
of the bridge, with many other ornaments.” | and difficulty. In the alpine regions of the 
The whole of the bridge is built of one sort | province of Xensi, there is a succession of 
of black hewn stone. Where this bridge|these bridges and works for about ten miles. 
stands there was formerly a ferry, which was! This road, which is for the most part over 
rendered extremely dangerous by the rapidity | bridges, or along the sides of mountains, 
and violence of the stream. | which have been cut and pared down at an 
In the province of Fokien there is another | enormous expense of labour, is said to have 
majestic bridge over an arm of the sea, built | been made by the general of an army of many 
of yellow and white stone. It is 2475 feet|thousand men. ‘The bridges are in some 
long, and 8} feet broad ; has 100 very lofty | places built of enormous beams and spars 
arches, and is adorned with sculptures of lions laid from cliff to cliff, and supported by beams 
and other animals, in the prevailing taste of | placed under them, which rest on the sides 
the country. The Chinese described to the | of the cliffs, much like the wooden bridges so 
missionaries a similar bridge, but of nearly |common in Switzerland and other mountain- 
twice the length, as existing near the city of|ous countries of Europe; in other placés, 
Focing. where not a narrow ravine, but a wide deep 
The Chinese have, besides, numberless| valley is to be crossed, the road is supported 
bridges of boats, which correspond with those | by pillars of immense height and thickness, 
in use in Europe; and they have, and had| which rise from the bottom of the valley to 
long before we adopted them, suspension | the Jevel of the mountains. For a third part 
bridges, built on the same principle as the| of the road these bridges are so lofty as to 
bridge at Hammersmith. fill with alarm those who dare to look over 
There is especially in the province of Ki-| their sides into the abysses beneath them ; 
angsi, where the rivers Chang and Can meet | they are sufficiently wide to allow four horse- 
in one, a very long bridge, built upon 130} men to passabreast, and they have all rails 
boats, fastened to one another with chains,|of wood and iron on both sides. This road 
upon which are laid the timbers and planks} was made to shorten the journey from the 
that compose the bridge ; one or two of these | city of Hanchung to the great city of Siganfu, 
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which before was of excessive length and 
tediousness. 

In the same province there is a bridge of 
stone of 400 cubits long, Sf one bold arch, 
through which flows a river, built from moun- 
tain to mountain. The height of the road on 
the bridge to the level of the water, is said} 
to be 825 feet. ‘The Chinese call this the 
flying bridge: and Kircher compares it, 
though it differs in many of its features, 
particularly in the capital one of having a 
single arch, to the bridge and aqueduct in the 
south of France, called Le Pont du Gard— 
one of the grand works of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 

In some parts of the empire many of the 
bridges are roofed, and are covered on each 
side with shops, as was the old London} 
Bridge in former ages. At Sechuen, a city 
intersected by rivers and canals, and naviga- | 
ble nearly every where like Venice, there is | 
a vast number of this kind of stone bridges. 
From one extremity to the other of them, | 
there is a row of pillars on each side, which 
support the roof; for here the bridges have | 
very handsome roofs, constructed of wood, 
ornamented with paintings of a red colour, 
and covered with tiles. Throughout the) 
whole length also there are neat apartments 
and shops, where all sorts of trades are car- 
ried on. One of the apartments, larger than | 
the rest, is occupied by the officers who col- | 
léct the duties upon provisions and merchan- 
dise, and a toll from persons who pass the | 
bridge. According to P. Martini, the author 
of the * Atlas Sinensis;” the shops or booths 
were set up in the morning, and removed | 
from the bridge at night. 

We have already given the reader to un-} 
derstand that the number of bridges is, as it 
must be from the number and extent of the} i 
canals, most prodigious. 

At Kin-sai, “ the celestial city,” the ancient | 
capital of Southern China, Marco Polo was 
told there were 12,000; and though, as Mars- 
den remarks, the truth must here be outstep- 
ped, “yet when we consider that according 
to the description given of the city, the com- | 


carried on by water—that through at least | 
every principal street there ran a canal, and | 
that in order to facilitate the intercourse of| 
those who dwelt on opposite sides of the same | 
street, it was necessary to have numerous | 
means of crossing,—we shall be disposed to | 


|every where about the town in a boat. 


of such an extraordinary height, 


sai, “one may approach, and enter, and go| 
There | 
is no street without a canal, and this is why | 
there are so many bridges, which are very | 
lofty, and almost all of one arch.” And we | 
may conclude with the observation of Bar- | 
row :—* Over the main trunk and most of | 
the other canals and rivers, are a great va- | 
riety of bridges. * * * Some have the piers | 
that the| 
largest vessels of 200 tons sail under them | 
without striking their masts.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Journal of | 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli | 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the | 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s | 
Land,and New South Wales, accompanied 


by his son Charles Wheeler. 


Our dear Friend Daniel Wheeler of Shoos- | 
harry, near Petersburg in Russia, having for | 
a considerable time past felt his mind st rongly 


|attracted, in the love of the gospel, towards | 


the inhabitants of some of the islands i in the | 
Pacific ocean, of New South Wales, and in! 
Van Dieman’s Land; and believing the time 
had arrived that he must surrender himself | 


to the service, spread his concern before Balby | 


monthly meeting in Yorkshire, of which he is 
a me mber, the quarterly meeting of York, and 
the morning meeting of ministers and elders | 
in London; in all w hich meetings much unity 
and sympathy were felt and expressed with 
our dear Friend, as appears by the certificates 


| granted to him by the said meetings, bearing 


date respectively the 20th of ninth month, | 
the 26th of ninth month, and the 14th of | 
eleventh month, 1832. 

The committee of the meeting for sufler- 
ings appointed to forward the e bject, devoied | 





| much time and attention to the subject, fre- 
quently met, consulted several persons likely | 


to give accurate information as to the best | 
mode of conveyance, and after very mature | 


any way which shall be deemed best to pro 
;mote the object, allowing that it shall be ulti- 
| mately deemed proper. “Nature, as might be 
| expected, shrinks from a step which involves 
|such important consequences, and which in 
\itself, simply considered, is by no means such 
as I should have chosen; yet my only wish 
in the case is, I trust, to act faithfully the 
part designed for me by that Gracious Being 
who has an undoubted right to dispose of His 
creatures according to the good pleasure of 
His will ; and keeping my obligation to do so 
in view, I do not see how I can do other than 
make the offer which this is intended to con- 
vey.” 

The committee, after due deliberation there- 
|on, believed it right to accept him in that ca- 
pacity, to which the meeting for sufferings 


| agreed, and Balby monthly meeting signified 
|its concurrence therein by granting him its 
| certificate. 


The necessary arrangements having been 
completed, they sailed from the river Thames 
on the 13th of eleventh month, 183! 3, and were 
proceeding down the English channel, when 
on the 21st they were overtaken by a heavy 


'storm, which induced them to return and seek 


for shelter near the Isle of Wight. On the 
‘evening of that day Daniel W heeler writes 
thus to a Friend. 
Mother Bank, 21st of 11th mo. 1833, 
6 o'clock, A. M. 
** Some ships that sailed with us have al- 


| ready reached the Mother Bank, but it is 


thought that many will have to return to the 
Downs, as the weather is now becoming very 
stormy, and the wind directly opposed ‘to our 
course down the channel. It is indeed a 
great favour to be enabled to find a place of 
| safety, and demands our humble gratitude and 
‘thankfulness to Him who presides over every 
storm, whether outwardly contending ele- 
ments, or spiritual conflicts; and though the 
| present dispensation may seem to impede our 
progress towards Cape Horn, yet it is my be- 


deliberation, came at length to the conclusion, | lief, and I am comforted in it, that all will be 


as recommended by those whose local know- 


well at last, because ordered by Him, in whose 


‘ledge enabled them to form a correct judg-| will 1 desire to rest, and in whose tender 
munication between all its parts was chiefly| ment, to purchase a small vessel for the| mercy I trust.’ 


| purpose, not only as the most suitable, but 
| probably, in the end, the least expensive ; par- 
ticularly as the prospect of Daniel Wheeler 
was, to “proceed from island to island. 


About this time an opportunity occurred wad 


purchasing, on reasonable terms, the “ Henry 





On the 31st of twelfth mo. he writes, “Tn 
two days more we shall have been six weeks 
hercabouts, and I am sometimes ready to 
think our dear friends will be weary of hear- 
ing again and again that we are still buffeted 
by adverse gales at the Mother Bank; but 


allow that the total number of everything | Freeling,” lately a post office packet, of one | the will of the Lord must be done ; and Ten. 


coming under the denomination of a bridge, | 
especially if those of the suburbs are included, | 
must have been prodigious.” ‘The arches of | 
some of the principal of these bridges, not | 
only here, but in other parts of C hina, are so 
high as to admit of vessels passing under 
them without striking their masts. This is 
mentioned by Marco Polo, and has since been 
confirmed by many. “ ‘They have built an in- 
finite number of bridges ;” says P. Le Comte, 
“these are of three, five, or seven arches; 
the middle arch is of an extraordinary height, 


in order that the barks in passing be not | 


obliged to lower their masts.” 
the suburbs,” 


hundred and one tons register. 
Friends generously came forward, not only to 
| pay for the vessel, but, at a considerable ex- 
| pense, to prepare her for the voyage. This 
offer the committee gratefully accepted. 
Charles Wheeler, son of Daniel Wheeler, 
believing it his duty to offer himself as a com- 
panion to his father, provided the comntfittee 
should approve thereof, wrote a letter to that 
effect, dated Shoosharry Farm, 2d of sixth 
month, 1833, in which he says, “ Though by 
no means unconscious of my incapacity to 
act in aconcern of such importance, and how- 


“From all|ever inexpedient in the eye of mere reason 
says Du Halde, in his descrip-| such a step may be in a temporal point of 
tion of a city in the neighbourhood of Kin- | view, f cannot omit offering my assistance in 


A number of | deavour to wait patiently to see what he will 


be pleased to do for his Great Name’s sake ; 
for he knows my downsitting and my uprising, 
and understandeth my thoughts afar off; and 
that the sole cause of my being here, is no 
other, than that I may be found coming up 
in the path of obedience to what I believe to 
be required of me; and- therefore the con- 
sciousness of not being here in my own crea- 
turely will and activity, reconciles all the 
turmings and overturnings of his holy hand ; 
and that he will continue to bear me up, is 
my humble prayer, until he shall be pleased 
to say ‘It is enough.’ ” 

During the detention of the vessel, it ap- 
peared that advantage would arise from a 
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change being made in the person who had/|thern hemisphere ; but I had not completed | productive of regret, or the cause of letting 
the charge of her; and whilst the committee | more than half a sheet of paper, when the | in fear or doubt, to st: 1gger or depress my 
were looking out for a more suitable person | progress of my pen was arrested, by circum- ' tribulated mind, I do, my dear friends, hail it 





to supply his place, Daniel Wheeler thus) 
writes, under date of 15th of second month, 
1854. 

“In treating with a person to take the! 
command of our vessel, there are many stipu- 
lations which ought to be made and insisted 
upon besides nautical skill and other qualifica- | 
tions. In the first place it should be under- 
stood by the person in treaty for the station, | 
that we are a temperance ‘vessel ; secondly, 
that the crew are regularly assembled in the 
cabin twice on every first day , for devotional | 
purposes, and also that the Scriptures are 
read every morning and evening in the cabin | 
on other days, when both the captain and the | 

mate are expected to (and now do) attend ; 
thirdly, that as much as practicable, all un- | 
necessary work is dispensed with, as regar¢s 


| stances, which have prevented any further | 


addition being made until this day, when the 


| way now seems to open for resuming the sub- | 


| ject, our departure being at hand. 
| Among the many multiplied mercies and 
blessings which unceasingly flow from the 


bounteous and compassionate hand of Him, | 


| who “ crowneth the year with his goodness,” 

and, “satisfieth the desire of every living 
ithing,” I feel 
humble thankfulness and admiration, our long 
detention on these shores. Notwithstanding 


there have been many gloomy days, and days | 


of darkness, “ as the morning spread upon the 


mountains,” and many long and dreary winter 


nights to pass through, when the raging storm 


| has again and again whitened with foam the | 


| surface of the agitated deep around us: and 


bound to acknowledge with | 


with gratitude and thankfulness, as the gra- 
cious and compassionate dealing of my Lord 
and Master, not only as a time of Divine 
favour and condescension, but as an earnest 
of his love and mercy for our encouragement, 
instruction, and future benefit, graciously 
vouchsafed—a time of preparation for the 
|important work before us, and of weaning, 
'from every dependence and guidance which 
are not of Him, to strengthen our confidence, 
/and put our whole trust in his power, to help 
and deliver out of every distress, who not 
only commands the storm, but at whose re- 
buke the mountain billows cease to undulate, 
r/and lo, “ There is a great calm.” 

| Within the last two or three days the pro- 
spect of liberation has begun to dawn with 
clearness, but I trust, that if even a further 


the sailors, on the first day of the week, to|not only the strife of elements to witness| detention should be meted out to us, either 


afford them a portion of time for themselves : 
these things ought, I think to be thoroughly 
understood i in the outset, so that nothing un- 
pleasant may afterwards occur, when perhaps 
it would be too late to make them obligatory 
and bring about their establishment. My mo- 
tive for mentioning these particulars, is not 
to make the way more difficult for my dear 
friends, but in order to save both time and 
trouble, and perhaps to prevent much disap- 
pointment and uneasiness in future.” 

Owing to such a succession of contrary 
winds and boisterous weather, as is very un- 
usual for such a length of time, their vessel 
= many others,) was detained until the 

15th of the third month, 1834, when they set 
sail. On the 14th, D. W. writes, “ It is more 


| without, but a conflicting and spiritual strife 
| within, “ tossed with tempest, and not com- 
|forted ; ” yet how unspeakably great the faith- 
fulness of our good and gracious Lord God; 
“his compassions fail not,” but have been, | 
and still continue to be “ new every morn- 
ing,” as the returning day; for in moments 
of greatest conflict and trial there has been 
something permitted, like the “bow in the 
cloud,” for the poor mind to look at, to ani- 

mate, and cheer, and strengthen with hard- | 
ness to endure, and stand firm. 

But although moon after moon hath waned, 
and faith and patience have been beset as on 


the right hand and on the left, and the afflic- | 


tions of the gospel have at times been per- 
mitted to abound, yet to the glory, and honour, | 


| here or in some other port, that the same re- 
|signation to the Divine will, will be vouch- 
| safed ; for although I have for more than 
| two years past, felt anxious to move forward 
ina work, which has yet to begin when the 
decay of nature is visible, and the shadows of 
| the evening proclaim as they lengthen around 
| me, the steady decline of life’s setting sun, 
jyet 1 have been frequently comforted by a 
| renewed evidence that we have not yet been 
here one day too long. 

It will, I feel assured, afford my dear friends 
much satisfaction to know that the crew of the 
vessel, notwithstanding the frequent though 
unavoidabie communication with the neigh- 
| bouring shore for so great a length of time, 

have given no cause for uneasiness by impro- 





than three months since I had my foot on the | and praise of Him, (whose name ever excellent | | per conduct, and have at all times behaved 
shore, but if I had not persisted in remaining | and adorable, shall be great among the nations, | | (with scarcely an exception) in an orderly 

on board, I should not have been in possession | from the rising of the sun to the going down | and agreeable manner, and the captain now 
of the true character of our seamen, nor of| of the same,) ‘the consolations of the gospel | provided for us seems to be judiciously se- 
every minutia of the state and condition of | have also abounded, in a degree of the fulness | lected, and the man who, beyond all expecta- 


our vessel. We have put her into the best 
trim which we are capable of doing, and must 


rely on One who is almighty to help, and if| when faith hath been mercifully strengthened, | 


He is but with us, we shall ‘have nothing to 
fear :”—“ good indeed,” he adds, “ has it 
been for me to be here, and true it is also, 
that sufferings and tribulations have only 
been permitted in boundless mercy to draw 
me nearer and nearer to the bosom of my | 
Lord, the only but never failing source of 
consolation, in every time of trial and dis- 


tress; however dark the hour of conflict, the | 


entrance of his word is light and life.” He 
further observes that “the present great ob- 
ject of his life, the service before him, re- 
vives at seasons with increasing and encou- 
raging brightness to his view.’ 

The same day, (being that previous to their 
sailing,) D. W. addressed a farewell letter to 
the committee, as follows: 

Henry Freeling, Mother Bank, 
14th of 3d mo. 1834. 

Upon reference I find that it is now consi- 
derably more than three months since I be- 
gan a letter for the information of my dear 
friends when at that time, anticipating that 
ere long we should be permitted to direct our 
course across the trackless ocean to the sou- 


of that heavenly blessing which makes truly | tion, is admirably adapted to aid and assist 
rich, and whereunto no sorrow is added ;| by example and experience in the accomplish- 
ment of the important object before us; so 
and patience renewed under the tribulations | that I hope what has past, and whaf may yet 
of the day. And notwithstanding an untrod- | be in store for us to come, will be found and 
den path has been my portion, } yet after all,| acknowledged to be among the “all things 
though weakness and fear are my constant | that work “together for good.” I must not 
companions by the way, safety and peace | omit adding, that the solemn covering fre- 
have been hitherto found. I would therefore | quently witnessed mercifully to prevail and 
| encourage all my beloved friends to keep near | preside over us, when sitting together before 
lto their ‘Heavenly Teacher and Léader, who,| the Lord, is worthy, with humble gratitude 
if faithfully followed, will not only conduct|to be commemorated, as the strongest and 
their steppings to a heiz’e breadth, but will! most indubitable evidence for our encourage- 
preserve and keep the mind in calmness and | ment, that at seasons “ He is with us of a 
serenity, securely, as in a pavilion, “ from) truth.” 
the strife of tongues.” As it is now a period of the year when 
In addition to the marvellous loving kind-/| ships seldom sail to those parts to which we 
ness I have thus endeavoured to pourtray, | are destined, whether we proceed by the Cape 
many other mercies and blessings have been | of Good Hope (which is most probable) or by 
showered upon our heads, during the appa-|Cape Horn, in either case a wintry season 
rently long and unaccountable detention of] awaits us; but my trust is in the Lord, not 
our little bark upon her own coasts; these I | doubting but that we shall have the privilege 
have often had to number with grateful sensa- | of the prayers of the faithful for our preserva- 
tions, when the light has shone brightly, and | tion, and though conscious of our own weak- 
manifested clearly to my finite understanding | ness and utter unworthiness, and often under 
how much we should have missed, if our pro-| a feeling of being less than the least of all 
gresg had not thus been arrested. So that} my dear brethren and sisters that are alive 
with myself, instead of this delay having been | in the unchangeable ‘Truth, yet I think I can 
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myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of that 
grace, “which bringeth salvation, and hath 
appeared unto all men,” teaching all, that so 
from the uttermost parts of the earth songs 
of praise may be heard, and the grateful tri- 
bute of “ thanks be to God for his unspeak- 
able gift,” may redound to his glory; for it 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy ; 
“ it is not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith .he Lord of Hosts.” 

And now whilst my heart is bearing to- 
wards the “ Isles afar off” the same constrain- 
ing love, which wrought the willingness to 
leave all for my gracious Lord’s sake and his 
gospel’s, extends its binding influence to all 
my dear brethren and sisters, of every age 
and of every class, wherever situated, and 
however circumstanced; desiring in tender 
and affectionate solicitude that they may be 
found stedfastly following the footsteps of 
those honourable and worthy predecessors in 
the same religious profession with ourselves, 
who have long since rested from their la- 
bours, and whose memorial is on high,—who 
bore the burden and heat of a day of deep 
suffering, in the faithful discharge of their 
duty for the support of those principles, which 
have been transmitted in their original purity 
and brightness to us; and if any should feel 
sensible of having fallen short in this im- 
portant work, let me in tenderest love encou- 
rage such to be willing to humble themselves 
under the mighty hand of God, even to the 
state of little children, and turn inward to the 
pure, unflattering witness which cannot de- 
ceive nor be deceived ; to be willing to enter 
into a diligent and heartfelt search, and pa- 
tiently and impartially examine how far those 
indispensable conditions are submitted to on 
their part, without which none can be follow- 
ers of the meek and lowly Jesus. Where is 
that self-denial and the daily cross he first 
enjoined? Are we denying ourselves those 


gratifications of time and sense which cherish |the late William Newbold, of Burlington 
and keep alive in us the evil propensities of|county, New Jersey, was alive to the occa- 
fallen nature, which separate man from his|sion—did not rest until he had effected a 
Maker, and like “the little foxes spoil the} meeting of the citizens in the neighbourhood, 
tender vines,” designed in richest mercy to| which resulted in the adoption of a memorial 


bud, blossom, and bring forth fruit, lastingly 


to remain to the praise and glory of the great 
Husbandman ; but without faithfulness, there | spread with electric rapidity over the land, 
will be no fruitfulness. It is not giving up or 
forsaking this or that little thing (which to 
part with is little or no sacrifice or privation) 
that will suffice; a full surrender of the whole 
will in all things, must be made to Him, whose 
sovereign right it is to rule and reign in our 
hearts ;—and Jet none plead for disobedience 
in these little things on the ground of their 
being such, for if such they really are, they 
are the more easily dispensed with, and not 
worth retaining ; and a tenacity in wishing to 
preserve them, assuredly indicates that they 
have more place in our affections than per- 
haps we are aware of ;—* He that loveth fa- 
ther or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or daughter | towards the call of a public meeting on the 


say that these things trouble me not, “nor|more than me, is not worthy of me; and he 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto |that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
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subject ? Are we to sit passively, with folded 
arms, and sce the dark portentous cloud spread 
—and spread, until it overshadows the whole 
southwestern country? We merely throw out 
the hint for others to reflect upon. 

We are indebted to the kindness of one of 
our subscribers in England, for a copy of a 
small pamphlet, printed by order of the 
Yearly Meeting of London, consisting of ex- 
tracts from the letters and journal of Daniel 
Wheeler, relative to his voyage on a gospel 
errand to the islands of the Pacific, Van Die- 
man’s Land, &c. We have read it with 
lively interest, and have concluded to trans- 
fer most of the contents, if not the whole, to 
the pages of “The Friend,” not doubting, 
that our so doing will meet the approbation 
of our readers generally. This dear Friend, 
as is already known to some of our readers, 
in his younger days held a commission in the 
British navy, and was esteemed an officer of 
high promise, which, however, he had subse- 
quently to renounce, on becoming convinced 
of the incompatibility of war with Christiani- 
ty. The extracts furnish proof of familiarity 
with nautical affairs, and the slight blending 
of sailor traits with Christian piety and de- 
votedness, detracts nothing from the relish 
with which we enjoy the perusal. 

We are requested to mention, that several 
memorials of deceased Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting are now in the press, and 
will be for sale at the Philadelphia and New 
York book stores about the middle of the 
present month. 


me, is not Worthy of me.” 

And now my dear brethren and sisters, 
“* May the God of peace, who brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, keep all your hearts 
and minds, make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever.” 

In the love of the everlasting gospel, accept 
this expression of farewell, from your aflec- 
tionate friend and brother, 


Danret WHEELER. 


15th of the 3d mo. at sea, and clear 
of the Needle Rocks, all well. 
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We inserted last week a paragraph re- 
specting the admission of the Arkansas coun- 
try as a new state into the Union; whence it 
appears that the constitution adopted by the 
representatives of the people within the terri- 
tory, not only looks to the extension of the 
slave system there, but provision is made 
positively interdicting the legislature from 
passing laws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of the master. The 
question of the admission of this large section 
of country into the Union as a state—a slave 
state—is now, we understand, before congress, 
and yet from any thing that appears, there 
seems to be almost a total apathy of the pub- 
lic mind in regard to it. Can nothing be 
done to arouse attention, to awaken the sym- 
pathies of the people to the subject? Some 
twenty years ago, in the case of the Missouri 
question, as it was then denominated, a simi- 
lar inertness for a time prevailed. One indi- 
vidual, however, distinguished for promptitude 
and energy of action in works of benevolence, 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


Enoch Lewis purposes delivering a lecture 
on astronomy as connected with the computa- 
tion of time, at the reading rooms this even- 
ing, at half past seven o’clock. Subscribers 
and visiters at the rooms will be at liberty to 
admit females. 

4th mo. 2d, 1836. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, will be 
held at the meeting house on Mulberry street, 
on second day evening, the 18th instant, at 
half past seven o’clock. 

Danret B. Sourrn, Secr’y. 


pe congress, expressive of their views. The 4th mo. Ist, 1836. 
| example was followed in other places, and me 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual examination of the stu- 
dents will commence on fifth day, the 7th 
instant, at two o’clock, p. m., and terminate 
on fourth day, the 13th instant. The attend- 
ance of those who take an interest in the in- 
stitution is requested. 

4th mo. 2d, 1836. 


until the tables of the house of representa- 
tives, and of the senate chamber, were loaded 
with memorials against the extension of the 
curse of negro slavery into the new state. 
And there was every probability that the 
generous and praiseworthy efforts would have 
been crowned with success, had it not been 
for the dough faces as John Randolph sar- 
castically called them, or unfaithfulness to 
their own convictions of equity and justice on 
the part of certain members of congress. We 
therefore repeat the question, can nothing 
now be done to stir up to action in the case? 
Are there none prepared to come forward, 
and to take the necessary preliminary steps 


Correction.—In our paper of the 19th ult. 
page 187, third column, to the name of Blakey 
Sharpless, should be prefixed the word Trea- 
surer, instead of Clerk. It ought also in jus- 
tice to be mentioned, that an oversight occur- 
red in the obituary of Susanna C. Sharpless, 
last number. Ninth line from bottom, instead 
of the words her death, read, the period. 
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a 
An Appeal to the Legislative Council and} year. The language in which this call is ex- 
General Assembly of the State of New Jer-| pressed, shows with indisputable clearness, 
sey, on behalf of the Religious Society of | that they contemplated the formation of a new 


Friends, commonly called Quakers. 
(Continued from page 199.) 


We now come to the separation which took 
place during the sittings of the yearly meet- 
ing in the 4th month, 1827. The Hicksite 
party attended that meeting until its close, 
and participated in its deliberations. Mean- 
while they held several private meetings 
among themselves, and prepared the address 
to their members, from which we have al- 
ready quoted. 

If, as has since been alleged, they designed 
to re-organize and continue the yearly meet- 
ing, they should have made their intentions 
public at the time, and given notice to the 
whole Society to assemble. But so far from 
this, their meetings were private ; were con- 
fined to their own party, and designed for such 
only as favoured the views of Elias Hicks. 
This is proved by Halliday Jackson’s evi- 
dence : 

“Q. Was any notice whatever given in 
the regular sittings of the yearly meeting, 
that it was intended to hold these meetings ? 

“ Ans. No, there was no public notice of 
that kind given to my recollection. 

“Q. Those meetings then were convened 
upon private invitations given by those who 
originated them, to such persons as they 
thought prope to ask? 

“ Ans. suppose that was the way in 
which the information was spread, as Friends 
felt a freedom in their minds to mention it to 
their friends.” 

When we connect this fact with the tenor 
of their address, its distinct acknowledgment 
that the division then existed, that their views 
were incompatible with those of Friends, and 
their feelings averse to reconciliation, it can 
require no argument to satisfy any unpreju- 
diced mind, that it was a complete severance 
from the original body, and the institution of 
a new and distinct religious sect. 

On the sixth-day evening of the yearly 
meeting week, the address was read, and 
some corrections made, when they adjourned 
to meet “at the rise of the yearly meeting 
next day.”—[See H. Jackson’s testimony, 
Vol. II. p. 140.] They thus officially recog- 
nised the existence of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, which closed its session on seventh- 


and distinct establishment, designed fer those 
only who approved the principles of Elias 
Hicks. It says: 

“ We therefore, &c. have agreed to pro- 
pose for your consideration, the propriety and 
expediency of holding a yearly meeting for 
Friends in unity with us, residing within the 
limits of those quarterly meetings, heretofore 
represented in the yearly mecting held in 
Philadelphia ; for which purpose it is recom- 
mended that quarterly and monthly meetings, 
which may be prepared for such a measure, 
should appoint representatives to meet in Phi- 
ladelphia, on the third second-day in the tenth 
month next, at ten o’clock in the morning, in 
company with other members favourable to 
OUR VIEWS, there to hold a yearly meeting of 
men and women Friends,” &c. 

It will be observed, that the invitation is to 
their own party only—the proposal is for “a 
Yearly Meeting for Friends in unity with 
them,” calling on such “ meetings as may be 
prepared for the measure” to send representa- 
tives, and on “ other members, favourable to 
their views,” to give their attendance. These 
words fix unalterably the character of the 
assemblage, as a new society just struggling 
into existence, and making the preliminary 
arrangements for organization, under those 
doctrines which they believe to be sound and 
edifying, but which Friends had pronounced 
unsound and spurious. ‘This view is corrobo- 
rated by the language of some of the minutes 
which the party made of the appointment of 
their representatives to attend it. That of 
Chesterfield Hicksite Monthly Meeting is as 
follows : 

“9th mo. 4th, 1827. It being proposed to 
appoint representatives on behalf of this meet- 
ing, to attend the opening of the CONTEMPLAT- 
ED yearly meeting, to be held in Philadelphia 
in the 10th month next, which after conside- 
ration is referred to our next meeting.” 

*10tn month. The subject of appointing 
representatives on behalf of this meeting, to 
attend the opening of the CONTEMPLATED 
yearly meeting, to be held in the present 
month in Philadelphia, claiming the attention 
of the meeting at this time, and after delibe- 
ration thereon, it appears to be the sense of 
this meeting, that a committee be appointed 
to attend that meeting as our representa- 


day morning, in the regular order of proceed- | tives.” 


ing, in their presence, and without opposition, 


To this meeting held in the 10th month, 


to meet again at the usual time in the next | 1827, the Hicksite party sent representatives 


year. 
vate assembly, and there finally passed on the 
address, directing it to be signed, printed and 
published.* In this document they gave an 
invitation to another meeting, to be held in 
the 6th month following, from which they 
issued an epistle calling & yearly meeting of 
their party in the 10th month of the same 





* The witnesses for the Hicksites testify, that this 
address was the act of the Society. Abraham Lower 
says, “ it was united in and issued by our Society.”— 
Vol. I. p. 473. Halliday Jackson says he was present 
< the meeting, and that “it was unanimously adopt- 


From it they went to their own pri-|from only five quarterly meetings out of 


eleven composing the yearly meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia,—so that a minority only of the 
quarters responded at that time in unison 
with the proposal. This fact is attested by 
their witnesses, and set forth in an epistle 
issued in the 2d month, 1828, by “a large 
committee appointed” by their yearly meet- 
ing “to represent it in its recess,” and sign- 
ed by twenty-two of their leading members. 
Speaking of the 10th month meeting, they 
say, “ Five of our quarterly meetings, . . . . 
appointed representatives to attend the Ppro- 
POSED yearly meeting, to which several 


monthly meetings, belonging to other quar- 
ters, also send representatives.” 

By the discipline of Friends, monthly meet- 
ings do not send representatives to the yearly 
meeting, and this irregularity in the organiza- 
tion of the new Society is another evidence of 
its distinctness from the Society of Friends. It 
must be remembered too, that only fragments 
of the five quarterly meetings above alluded 
to sent representatives—there were in those 
meetings a large body of Friends, who took 
no part in the measures for separation, and 
wholly disapproved them. 

Let it be observed here,.as we have al- 
ready shown, that the Hicksites do not deny 
that we are Friends ; they do not charge that 
our principles are not those of Quakerism, 
nor have they attempted to disown us from 
the Society,—we are therefore Frrenps by 
their own showing, and have a valid claim to 
the title. We have sustained the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia as originally esta- 
blished, without interruption, and at the pe- 
riods prescribed by the buok of discipline. 
That yearly meeting has regularly continued 
to exercise all its functions since it closed its 
session in the 4th month, 1827, and conse- 
quently the new meeting can have no claim 
to be a continuation of the old. In whatever 
light, therefore, we view the Hicksite esta- 
blishment, it stands forth as a new associa- 
tion, originating in principles adverse to those 
on which the meetings of Friends were insti- 
tuted. Their secession cannot impair either 
our claim to be Friends, or the identity and 
validity of the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. Such as these were prior to that event, 
they continue to be now. ‘Their acts affect 
themselves only, not us. On this point Chief 
Justice Ewing remarks : 

“ A separation of a portion does not neces- 
sarily destroy or impair, nor, as it respects 
legal existence, even weaken the original in- 
stitution. This doctrine was distinctly assert- 
ed by the supreme court of this state, in the 
case of Den against Bolton and others, which 
arose on the division of the reformed Dutch 
church of the United States. 

“Upon the whole, I am brought by the 
most careful, faithful, and minute investiga- 
tion of which I am capable, to the result, 
that the Arch street meeting was, and the 
Green street meeting was not, the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends.” 

If a party may rise up in a religious so- 
ciety, adopt and preach new doctrines con- 
trary to the acknowledged standards of faith, 
agitate the body for years with controversy, 
and then form themselves into a distiact 
association, and assume the name and take 
the property of the ancient Society, there 
is an end of all order, of all church govern- 
ment, and of all stability in our religious 
institutions. Reason and justice dictate, and 
the highest interests of religion demand, 
that such a procedure should not be sanc- 
tioned. 

In taking a view of the society beyond the 
limits of Philadelphia, we find that in those 
parts which were visited by Elias Hicks, his 
preaching produced the same effects as among 
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us; some adopted his views, while others re-|and pains used in making this enumeration, |a law to sanction their oppressive proceed- 
jected them, and discord was the consequence. | we believe it entitled to the fullest credit, and | ings; while, as if for the sake of eflect, and 
In New York, Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana | especially so as the official records in most | to excite popular feeling, they cry out against 


Yearly Meetings, a separation soon followed, | of the larger meetings were in the hands of|us as arbitrary persecutors, who are depriv- 


and distinct bodies were organized, fraterniz- | Friends. wish to 


j 
ing with the Hicksite Society in Philadelphia, | 
while the ancient meetings preserved their 


By reference to this it appears, that in 


3 Hicksites; while the statement of 


ing them of their just rights. We 
speak with moderation, but we cannot avoid 


those six quarters there were 7,241 Friends, | the conviction, that their conduct is disinge- 
identity, and continued to be held in fellow- | and 6,12 


nuous. Let it be observed, however, that their 


ship with the Yearly Meeting of Friends | the Hic ksites gave Friends only 7,344 in the | outcry, though ostensibly against Frie nds, i is 


here. This strengthens our position that the 


of the difficulties; and it is further corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that in those meetings | 
where Elias Hicks did not travel, his prin- | 
ciples obtained few or no advocates, and no 


difficulties nor divisions occurred. 


This is| 


Virginia, and North Carolina. All these | 
yearly meetings united in declaring their dis- 
unity with the Hicksite Society, that their 
doctrines were not those of Friends, and that 
they could not acknowledge them as belong. | 
ing to their community ; while at the same | 
time they continue to correspond with the | 
meetings of Friends, to recognise them as| 
brethren, and exchange with them those fra- | 
ternal kindnesses, which have marked the in- | 
tercourse of the different meetings since the 
first rise of the Society. This must surely 
be considered as competent and important 
evidence in favour of our claim to be the | 
Society. ‘Those meetings are disinterested | 
judges,—the heat of controversy has not agi- | 
tated them nor fomented the excited feelings | 
of party spirit. ‘They know what doctrines | 
they believe, and what the Society has al- | 
ways believed; and they pronounce a calm | 
and unprejudiced opinion in favour of Friends, | 
and adverse to the other. 
To counterbalance this decision of five | 
undivided yearly meetings, what does the 
Hicksite Society produce in support of its| 
pretensions 1 The fragments of four yearly 
meetings, rent from the original stock by the | 
same convulsion, and equally with themselves | 
implicated in the schism: And this is all | 
they can show ; while we have the testimony | 
of Friends w ‘thin the limits of all these meet- | 
ings, in addition to the five where Hicksism | 
is unknown. It appears, by recent calcula- | 
tions, that the Hicksites number about one 
third as many as Friends on this continent ; 


neutral ; 


which, with 429 neutrals, 


Their account 


They take to themselves 
3,896, and give to Friends only 2,100; 


3,344 Hicksites, and 88 who profess to be 


bers, Friends have a majority of 2 

If, however, we concede to iia the ut- 
most majority they claim in our state, and| 
compare it with the property belonging to 


| Friends, which they have in possession, we 


shall find they have more than a rateable 
proportion. 


five is to three ; and out of forty-five meeting- 
houses, they have taken and hold for their | 
| exclusive benefit, twenty-four; twelve others 
are used at times by both Societies, though 
mostly under Hicksite control ; 
have the entire use of only nine, or one fifth. 
The school property and other funds appear 
to be divided in about the same proportion, 


| from which it is apparent that the charge, so 
freely and frequently brought against Friends, 


of grasping the whole of the property and ex- 
cluding the Hicksite Society from the use of 
it, is groundless. Friends have scrupulously 
avoided resorting to forcible means to obtain 
| possession of any part of their property, even 
though the highest courts in the state have 
| established their legal and equitable right to 
it; but the instances are not few, in which 
the Hicksites have unkindly interrupted them, 
and by violent measures deprived them of the 
use and possession of the houses or funds. 
The Society of Friends is the aggrieved 
| and suffering party in this unpleasant business, 


and from a careful examination of | 
the return lists, it < appears that of — mem- 


According to their showing, the | 
| proportion they bear to Friends, is about as 


and Friends 


whole eleven quarters, and claimed for them- really against the laws; against the decisions 
doctrines in question were the primary cause | selves 18,485 ; 


|of our courts, which have ‘adjudicate od to the 


|would make 26,259, a larger number by far, | Society the enjoyment and control of its own 
it is believed, than ever belonged to the year- | estate. 

ly mecting at any one time. 
of the respective numbers in this state is not | the Society of Friends, before these indepen- 


more accurate. 
the case in London, Dublin, New England, | 3 


Having failed to establish their claim to be 


dent and disinterested tribun: us, they solicit 
the legislature for enactments to overturn and 


whereas there are in fact 2,972 Friends, | annul ‘those decisions, and to place them as a 


| privileged society above and beyond the ope- 
ration of those salutary laws which govern 
the rest of the citizens in similar circum- 
stances. 

[The subjects of majorities and of a divi- 
sion of the property of Friends are thus treat- 
ed, and we would specially invite the attention 
| of our readers to this portion of the appeal. ] 

The truth, however, is, that the principle 
of majorities can have no bearing on the dis- 

posal of property held in trust for specific 
| uses. This is regulated and controlled by 
the terms of the trust itself, and it is the pro- 
vince of the law to confine it there, and to 
protect the trust from abuse or perversion. 

The Society of Friends has certain defined 
'principles or religious doctrines, set forth in 
its confessions of faith, and recognised by its 
book of discipline, which, to use the language 
of Barclay, “are the terms that have drawn 
them together, and the bond by which they 
became uni‘ed in one body and fellowship, 
and distinguished from others.” A common 
faith respecting these doctrines was the basis 
of the compact; and so long as the members 
maintained this, they could justly claim the 
name of Friends, and the enjoyment of those 
benefits and privileges which grow out of so- 
cietyship ; among which is the use of the 
property. But, to recur again to the lan- 
'guage of Barclay, “if one or more [of the 
members] should arise to teach any other 
doctrines contrary to those which were the 
|ground of our being one, who can deny but 








and if we include Friends in Great Britain | ‘and the hardship i is imposed on them by the | the body hath power, in such a case, to de- 


and Ireland, they sink to about a fourth. If, | 
therefore, the Society of Friends is entitled to! 
credit as the judge of its own religious prin. | 
ciples, and if that judgment i is strengthened | 
by being the opinion of a majority of its 


very persons who now ask the legislature for | 


* If any thing further is wanted to show how little | 


j reliance is to be placed on the enumeration made by | 


the Hicksites, we would refer the reader to the exa- 


clare this is not according to the truth we 
profess, and therefore we pronounce such 
| doctrines to be wrong, with which we cannot 
have unity, nor yet any more spiritual fellow- 
ship with those who hold them. Now this 





members, these proofs are added to the mass | mination of Josiah Gaskill and James Brow n, (Hicksite | cannot be accounted tyranny or oppression.” 


of testimony already exhibited in support of | 
the cause we espouse. 

The majority which the Hicksites claim | 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly | 
Meeting, is greatly exaggerated. In the se-| 
cond volume of Forster's reports, pages 404 
and 495, the reader will find an enumeration | °° 
of the respective Societies in six quarterly | 
meetings, taken by competent and credible | 
Friends. In most cases the returns were 
accompanied with lists, contaming the names 
of all the persons enumerated, ‘placing the | 
children with their parents. From the eave 


witnesses,) on the lists they furnished under affirma- 
| tion, of the respective parties in Crosswick’s Prepara- 
tive Meeting. Small as was the number of persons to 


| be counted, Gaskill omitted the names of cight adult 


members on the side of Friends, one of them an elder, 
who had for years sat in the gallery —Vol. IIL. page 


| 304-5. Brown, who followed him, attempted to cor- 


rect the blunders of his pre sdecessor, and presented a 
new list, in which the omission of ten names was dis- 
covered by the cross examination, nine of whom at 
least belonged with Friends —Vol. II. page 324-5. 
| The discovery of such errors as these, in their own 
favour, too, it will be observed, when the aggregate to 
| be counted was only one hundred and fifty-one per- 
sons, must shake the confidence of the most credulous 
in the accuracy of their enumeration. 


None are compelled to join oy Society, 
nor to remain in connection with it, if they 
are dissatisfied with its principles or prac- 
tices, or think others more consonant with 
their ideas of right. Such are entirely at 
liberty to withdraw, and attach themselves 
to whatever sect they may prefer. But it 
would be unreasonable in them to require us 
to retain them in membership also. We claim 
for ourselves the right granted to every other 
religious body,—to ‘prescribe the terms of our 
own communion, to maintain our principles 
and practices by the exercise of our system 
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of church discipline, and to exclude from the | and to have journeyed, husband and wife, sire 
privileges of membership among us, those |and son, mother and child, one and all of 
who persist in a course of conduct repugnant | every age, to an unknown land. 
theretu. But we must remember that the Israelites 
were shepherds. Accustomed to remove from | 
|place to place to seek for pasturage, they 
| thought but little of the toils before them. In 
the cloud and the pillar also, they saw en- 
| couraging signs of the favour of God. 
Proceeding east on their route to Palestine, 
|they reached the northern extremity of the | 
Delivered to the students of Strafford Acade- Rea Sea. This sea extends in length, from | 
my, the summer term of 1335. north to south, fourteen hundred miles. At| 
South and west of Judea was Arabia. This | the northern part are two long gulfs, enclos- 
extensive country was geographically divided |ing Mount Seir between them. The eastern 
by the Greeks into three parts. The southern | arm, called formerly the Heropolitan Gulf, | 


(To be continued.) 


From the Morning Star. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LECTURE 


ON THE COUNTRIES AROUND PALESTINE ; 





part was called Arabia Felix, the northwest- | now the Gulf of Suez, runs up to a point. It} 


ern Arabia Petrea, and the northeastern Ara-| was at the northern extremity of this gulf, 


The beetling waters storm above their head ; 
While far behind retires the sinking day, 
And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them or cheerless came the night. 
Still in their van along that dreadful road 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God. 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave, 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave: 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 
Warm every cheek and dance in every eye— 
To them alone—for Misraim’s wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster gods in vain, 
Clouds heaped on clouds, their struggling sight confine, 
And tenfold darkness bruods above their line. 
Yet on they fare, by reckless vengeance led, 
And range unconscious through the ocean's bed. 
Till midway now—that strange and fiery form 
Showed his dread visage lightening through the storm; 
With withering splendour blasted all their might 
And brake their chariot wheels, and marred their 
coursers’ flight. 





bia Deserta. It is only with the two latter | near Suez, that the Israelites are supposed to 
that the Bible has any connection. Arabia} have made the passage of the sea. The spot 
Deserta was bounded upon the north by Syria, | is forty miles from their place of assembling 
upon the east by Babylonia and the Euphrates, 
upon the south by Arabia Felix, and upon the | pose them to have been two days upon their 
west by the mountains of Gilead which sepa- | march. The sea, which is here called by the 
rated it from the eastern borders of Canaan. | Arabs Bark al Kolsom, or sea of destruction, 
Arabia Deserta is a vast desert of sand. |is nine miles wide and from nine to fourteen 
Clusters of tall palm trees, marking the water | fathoms deep. 
courses which flow beneath the soil, are found} After all the wonders which Egypt had 
here and there through this region; but all | seen, it could not have been supposed that 
else is a dreary and desolate waste of sands. | any farther obstacles would have been offered 
Yet the Arab loves it, as the sailor loves the | to their journey. The people encamped with 
ocean. In truth the former may be com-|the setting sun upon the borders of the gulf, 
pared to the latter; the one guides his course | which for miles rolled its broad waves before 
over the waters by the magnetic needle, the | them, and prepared for their morrow’s jour- 
other over the sands, by the stars of heaven ;| ney around it, without a thought of the proud 
the one fears the billows, tipped on their | king whom they had left behind, when turn- 
mountain tops with streaks of foam, the other | ing their eyes from the waters before them, 
the columns of sand which, raised and borne | they beheld upon the borders of the desert, 
by the tempest, sweep along the horizon;|the chariots and the spears of the host of 
both are surrounded by strange perils and| Pharaoh. Before them and behind them was 
both have their periods of repose, the one | destruction. ‘There was no hope in flight. 
when he furls his sails in the sheltered haven, | Even were there opportunity for flight, how 
the other when he pitches his tent in the fer- |could an unwieldy host escape from the swift 
tile neighbourhood of cities. coursers of the desert? What opportunity, 
Along the eastern edge of the desert, where | save in the engulfing ocean? There was no 
is at present the route of the caravan from hope in battle. How could unarmed shep- 
Damascus to Mecea, the Israelites passed on | herds, encumbered with their wives and child- 
their last attempt to reach the land of Ca-| ren, contend with the chariots of Thebes, the 
naan. ‘To the west of the desert in Arabia|spearsmen of the Nile, and the swarthy le- 
Petrea, the country retains the same barren | gions of Afric? Surely, never was nation in 
and sandy features. Along the shores of the peril like this! Surely, never were hosts more 
Red Sea, run broken ridges of mountains, | confident of success, than the various nations 
and from the Dead Sea to the western arm} which displayed along the desert, in full view 


of the Red Sea, extends a valley, enclosed | of shrinking Israel. In the description of 


with hills. ‘The northern part of this range|the scenes which followed, we shall be par- 
of hills, called in the Scriptures Mount Seir,|doned for introducing a few lines from the 
was possessed by the Edomites, the descend- | pious and highly gifted Heber. 
ants of Esau. With this exception, the} North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 
country above the Red Sea is a level sandy | The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 
desert, covered by black flinty stones. Burck- | On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train, _ 
hardt, who crossed a portion of it, says “ It is Their — guide moves on: “ And must we swim 
. . 1 Main! 

the most barren and horrid tract of country I | "Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood— 
had ever seen; black flints cover the chalky | Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood— 
or sandy ground, which in most cases is with- | He comes—their leader comes-—the man of God 
out anv vegetation.” The words of Moses | ’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 
were no exaggeration, when he called it that | A®¢ onward treads. The circling waves retreat 
7 Sf ‘ble wilde h In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 

great and ~ e wilderness, where there | And the chased surges, inly roaring, show 
was no water.” The whole country traversed | The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 
by the Israelites, in their march to Canaan, | With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
formed, in truth, a sad contrast to the lands Down, down they pass—-a steep and slippery dell : 


rT: é Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl'd, 
of the Nile. It must have been a fearful The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 


thing for them to have left their habitations, | Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 


“ Fly, Misraim, fly !’—The ravenons floods they see, 


| And fiercer than the floods the Deity ; 
|“ Fly, Misraim, fly !"—From Edom’s coral strand 


| Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand ;— 


in the land of Goshen, so that we may sup- With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 


| And all is waves,—a dark and lonely deep: 
| Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
| As mortal wailing swelled the mighty blast: 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 
* * * * 7 * 
| O welcome came the cheerful morn to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below, 
| ———— Then soft as Elim’s well 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell; 
And he whose harden’d heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage, and the oppressor’s scorn, 
| The stubborn slave by hope’s new beams subdued— 
| In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude— 
Till kindling into warmer zeal around 
| The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound, 
And in fierce joy, no more by doubt suppress’d, 
a struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s breast. 
* ” x 





* * . 


“ Where now,” she sang, “ the tall Egyptian spear? 
On's sunlike shield, and Zoan’s chariot, where ? 
Above their ranks the whelming waters spread : 
Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed.” 

And every pause between as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 

And loud and far the stormy chorus spread— 
“Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed.” 


} 


From this destruction of one nation and 
| rescue of another, they to whom is commit- 
| fed the care of nations may learn instruction. 
| Oppression may prosper for a time; but in 
| the hour of its fancied supremacy, when jus- 
| tice seems to have fled the earth, the “ Lord, 
|holy and true, will judge and avenge the 
| blood” of the oppressed “ on them that dwell 
What are all the mounds 





‘on the earth.” 
with which oppression may enclose its vic- 
| tims? what is the wisdom of the wise? what 
is the strength of the strong? to Him, whose 
| province it is to “ destroy them that destroy 
the earth,” “ to cause the arrogancy of the 
proud to cease and to lay low the haughtiness 
of the terrible.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
GOVERNING BY MORAL SUASION, 
| 


| There has been much written on the sub- 
| ject of school government of late, which to 
| my mind argues extreme ignorance, not only 
of the business of a teacher, but of human 
| nature itself. ‘The following, from the “ An- 
{nals of Education,” appears to me to be dic- 
tated by good sense and some knowledge of 
ithe subject. It is very easy to theorise and 
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speculate upon the beauty of moral suasion ; 
but when it comes to the application of this 
doctrine to pupils who have been accustomed 
at home to every kind of management, and 
seldom to good government, it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. In considering this subject (and 
I have thought much upon it) I have been 
induced to look into the economy of Provi- 
dence. There, we see punishment has an 
important office assigned it. My leisure at 
present does not admit of as full an expres- 
sion of my views as I could wish; another 
time may answer for that; but the annexed 
report is well worth a careful perusal by every 
parent and every teacher. enr— 
In a recent number we gave a brief account 
of the proceedings of the Essex County Asso- 
ciation of Teachers at their late meeting in 
Topsfield ; and mentioned a report which was 
made on school government, by a committee. 
This committee consisted of 8. R. Hall, C. O. 
Kimbal, and J. Stone. The question which 
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derations. But we have time to mention the 
following only : 

“1. Many of the children who attend 
school have never been governed at home,— 
have never been properly made acquainted 
with the nature of their rights and obliga- 
tions, but have been left to the government 
of passion, will, and selfishness. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that such children can be 
controlled by merely moral suasion ! 

**2. Some may be found in almost every 
school, who have been taught, by precept and 
example, to resist and nullify all authority 
that is disagreeable to them. Over such, 
moral suasion can be expected to exert but 
a feeble influence. 

“3. Children are not unfrequently found 
who seem to take pleasure in doing mischief, 
and invading the rights of others. Is it rea- 
sonable to expect that such will, in all cases, 
be made willing to submit to the regulations 
of a good school without coercion ? 

“4. In order to establish and maintain 


led to the appointment of this committee, and | tolerable discipline by moral suasion only, 


their subsequent report was, “Can a school | 


be properly governed by moral suasion only ?” 
The following is the report; which, as we 
have before intimated, was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and will, we think, be found interesting : 
“Your committee, in discharging the du- 
ties assigned to them, beg leave to report : 
“That while they believe moral suasion 
may be successfully employed as an auxiliary, 
it cannot be depended on as the ‘ only’ instru- 
ment in establishing a healthful discipline in 
schools. Whenever it is depended on entire- 
ly, or chiefly, for any considerable length of 
time, there must be a want of that ready obe- 
dience to necessary and judicious laws, so 
indispensable to the highest usefulness of 
schools. ‘To accustom children early and 
cheerfully to submit to authority, to law, is 
one of the greatest benefits to be expected 
from these minor fountains of knowledge ; for 
it is vain to hope that those who have never 
been governed in the family or school, will, 
when older, readily submit to the laws of so- 
ciety, the state, or the nation. ‘Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined,’ is never 
more true than when applied to the govern- 





the instructor must generally spend so great 
a portion of his time, that he cannot commu- 
nicate an adequate amount of instruction. 
Hence an important loss is sustained by the 
whole school. 

“In conclusion, we beg leave to adopt the 
language of Abbot, of Boston. He says, 
‘that however men may differ in theories 
with regard to human nature, it is pretty ge- 
nerally agreed by those who have tried the 
experiment, that neither the school nor the 
family can be preserved in order by eloquence, 
argument, and persuasion alone. There must 
be authority. ‘The pupils may not often feel 
it: they must know it is always at hand, and 
must be brought to submit to it as to simple 
authority.” The subjection of the governed 
to the authority of him in whom is vested the 
right to command and to enforce submission, 
‘is the only government that will answer in 
a school or family.’ It should be recom- 
mended to the teacher to explain, as far as 
practical, the nature of government, the ne- 
cessity for laws, the reasonableness and hap- 
piness of obedience, and the pain that must 
attend disobedience: but he must have and 


ment of children. How often has the child,| must claim the right to resort to other and 
ungoverned at home or at school, on becom- | severer means, if these be found insufficient.” 


ing a man, proved a pest to society, a curse 
to his family, and a terror to the neighbour- 
hood. From such materials it is easy to 
create a mob—among such to find candidates 
for the house of correction and the prison. 
“We observe with pain, therefore, an in- 


The general correctness of the opinions ex- 
pressed in this article we readily admit, and 
that the strict enforcement of discipline in 
schools is indispensable, will at once be obvi- 
ous to the reflecting mind ; but yet we must 


creasing spirit of insubordination in some of|demur to the use of “the rod,” except in 


our schools, cherished, as we believe, by many 
parents who advocate the doctrine that corpo- 
ral punishment ought to be wholly discarded. 
This doctrine, at variance as it is with the 
opinions of legislators, successful educators, 
and judicious parents, in all ages, and what 
is still higher authority, the Holy Scriptures, 
we must believe to be unphilosophical and 
injurious. We cannot doubt that ‘to spare 
the rod,’ is, in many instances at least, ‘ to 
spoil the child.’ 

“That schools cannot be governed by moral 
suasion only, is evident from various consi- 


extreme cases, or as a dernier resort; and 
even then it must fail to be salutary, unless 
the teacher himself is under a control, at 
once chastened, benignant, and wise.—Ed. of 
“ The Frd.” 


A stated meeting of the committee to su- 
perintend the boarding school at Westtown, 
will be held there on fourth day, the 6th of 
next month, at nine o’clock, a. M. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philada., 3d mo. 26th, 1836. 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Lament of the recovering Invalid. 


“ Having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better.’ —Philippians i. 23. 
Oh let me, let me! mourn 
That I must once again endure the strife— 
The toils that weary, and the heats that burn, 
Through all the ways of life. 
I cannot choose but be 
In sorrow ; for my soul, that soared sublime 
In the bright visions of futwrity, 
ms wakening into time. 
Yes, life, with all its cares,— 
Its gleams of pleasure,—nights of misery, — 
Its devious paths beset with hidden snares,— 
Life has come back to me. 
Life has its sunny hours,— 
But to the blest eternal light is given ;— 
Life has its verdure, but enduring flowers 
Bloom no where but in heaven. 
Life has of joy its springs,— 
Where, as we stoop to drink, the fount grows dry, 
But peace through Heaven its cheering current flings, 
With infinite supply. 
Then let me sigh to think 
That the full river of intense delight, 
At which the ransomed hosts for ever drink, 
Grows distant from my sight. 
But late I seemed to hear 
Its waters,—and the strains which saints employ— 
When Heaven and its glory was so near 
I tasted of its joy. 
But life will be but briefi— 
This is my comfort when my spirit faints !— 
Death is at hand,—and death will give relief, 
And join me to the saints. 


“TI reverence the man,” says the eloquent Dean 
Kirwan, “whose gentle spirit flies out to soothe the 
mourner; whose ear is attentive to the voice of sor- 
row; whose pittance is shared with those who are not 
the world’s friends ; whose bountiful hand scatters food 
to the hungry, and raiment to the naked; and whose 
peaceful steps, as he journeyeth on his way, are bless- 
ed and blessed again by the uplifted eye of thankful 
indigence, and the sounds of honest gratitude, from the 
lips of the unfortunate and bereaved.” 

Lord, lead the way the Saviour went, 
By lane and cell obscure ; 

And let love’s treasures still be spent, 
Like his, upon the poor ! 

Like him, through scenes of deep distress 
Who bore the world’s sad weight, 

We, in their crowded loneliness, 
Would seek the desolate. 

For thou hast placed us side by side 
In this wide world of ill; 

And that thy followers may be tried, 
The poor are with us still. 

Mean are the offerings we can make, 
Yet thou hast taught us, Lord, 

If given for the Saviour’s sake, 
They lose not their reward. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Drug 
Business, in an establishment affording pe- 
culiar advantages for acquiring a complete 


knowledge of the business. Enquire at the 
office of “ The Friend.” 





Marnie, at Friends’ meeting on New street, o, 
third day, the 29th ult., Samvet Scarrercoop, to Mary 
C. Matvack, both of Philadelphia. 


Diep, suddenly, at Utica, on the 19th of second 
month last, Jerusna S. Cottins, wife of Hezekiah Col- 
lins, in the 32d year of her age, whose loss is deeply felt 
by her bereaved husband and family, and much lament- 
ed by her relations and friends. 
————————————————————— ee 
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